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and having secured also new data concerning some of them, by ingenious 
studies and a scientific use of the imagination establishes rules for playing 
them, so that any one may play them as if they were modern games in- 
vented for the present time. The author's method combines the historical 
with the practical. It is interesting to note that a fragment has been pre- 
served of the draught-board, made of ivory and porcelain, that belonged to 
Queen Hatasu, who lived in Egypt as early as 1600 B. c. 

Mr. Falkener describes the Roman game, ludus latrunculorum, and iden- 
tifies it with the Egyptian game Tau, played by Queen Hatasu ; he then 
discovers, by analogy, etymology, and reason, the rules for playing the an- 
cient game. Specimen games are given in a notation of the author's inven- 
tion. 

The second game, which he treats in like manner, is Senat ; this is iden- 
tical with the modern Seega described by Carrington Bolton in The Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. iii, page 132 (1890), and to whom Mr. Falke- 
ner gives due credit. 

The games of Han, of the Bowl, of the Sacred Way, and the game of 
Atep (the Mora of the Italians), are discussed at length, and abundantly 
illustrated. 

Under the section on Chess, the author passes over modern European 
chess, and confines himself to Chaturanga, Tamerlane's chess, Burmese chess, 
Chinese chess, and Japanese chess, with other unfamiliar varieties. We think 
it unfortunate that the author has departed, in this section, from the stand- 
ard systems of chess notation to introduce one of his own devising. 

Other sections deal with the game of Enclosing, varieties of Backgammon, 
and Pachisi of several kinds. Some of these Oriental games are long and 
complicated. 

Finally, a section on Magic Squares, including figures of the Knight's 
Tour, concludes the admirable work. In discussing the " tours of a chess 
knight," he is evidently unacquainted with S. S. Haldeman's little i6mo 
bearing this title, and printed in Philadelphia in 1864. Haldeman gives 
114 figures of the tour, with a valuable bibliography. 

Mr. Falkener's work is an admirable handbook to Oriental and ancient 
games ; the bibliographies heading each section, and the numerous beauti- 
ful illustrations, make the volume unique. It is, moreover, a valuable con- 
tribution to this branch of folk-lore. 

H. C.B. 

Afro-American Folk-Lore. Told round Cabin Fires of the Sea Islands 
of South Carolina. By A. M. H. Christensen. Boston : J. G. Cup- 
pies Company, 250 Boylston Street. Pp. viii, 116. 

This pleasing and welcome little volume contains seventeen tales, for 
the most part variants of those already given by Uncle Remus, but in some 
cases original. Before the advent of Uncle Remus, the collector had al- 
ready printed a South Carolina version of " De Wolf, de Rabbit, an' de 
Tar Baby," followed by several other tales ; to these she now adds addi- 
tional stories, all of which, as she observes, have the flavor of the life of 
the islands whence they are obtained. 
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In the case of at least some of these relations, an African origin is not 
merely matter of inference, since the reciter had heard them from his grand- 
father, who had been brought over as a slave. It would seem, indeed, that 
all the tales are African, though European elements may have mingled 
themselves with some of them. This African descent, however, does not 
prevent the recognition of acquaintances familiar in European collections. 
There are good reasons for believing, as the writer has before observed, 
that a considerable body of African folk-tales are derived from Asia, hav- 
ing perhaps, in a measure, been introduced by Mohammedan influences. 
As Europe also has borrowed from Asia, the curious result is that in the 
United States have met these two currents of tradition, and that versions 
of the same story, after having made in reverse directions the tour of the 
globe, encounter each other, and may be compared. It would, however, 
carry us beyond our limits if we should here undertake to enter into this 
theme. 

Mrs. Christensen remarks on the ethical character of the tales, and gives 
a very curious illustration of the mental condition in which the wiles of the 
rabbit are considered praiseworthy. Of " Prince Baskin," her informant, 
she says : " He regards the rabbit stories with much respect, evidently 
considering them types of human experience in general, and his own in 
particular. He considers all the strategy of the rabbit quite admirable, so 
long as it is successful, even though it should involve the cruellest treach- 
ery. (Indeed, I fear the sentiment is general.) ' You see, Missus, I is 
small man myself ; but I ain't nebber 'low no one for to git 'head of me. I 
allers use my sense for help me 'long, jes' like Brer Rabbit. Fo' de wah, 
ol' Marse Heywood mek me he driber on he place, an* so I ain't hab for 
work so hard as de res' ; same time I git mo' ration ebery mout' 'an' mo' 
shoe when dey share out de does at Chris'mas time. Well, dat come from 
usin' my sense.' 

In " Swahili Tales, as told by natives of Zanzibar," by E. Steere, Lon- 
don, 1870, we read (p. viii) : — 

" It will be observed that the place of the fox in our stories is here taken 
by the Sangara, which I ought, perhaps, to have translated by rabbit, as 
European rabbits are called Sangara. I asked a native friend why Sati- 
garas should be thought so cunning. He said : ' Look at one ; it is al- 
ways moving its mouth, as though it had something to say about every- 
thing.' It is very common in the streets of Zanzibar to hear one person 
call out to another, l Ee Sangara wee/' as much as to say, 'You fox, you !' 
but there is more of reproach in the Swahili than in its English equivalent. 
There is a famous story of all the beasts agreeing to dig a well, and the 
Sangara alone refused to help. When it was finished, they watched in turn 
to prevent his getting water, but he cheated them all except the spider." 

In spite of this ingenious explanation, it is doubtful whether the rabbit 
is of native African extraction. In Japanese stories the hare figures in a 
similar r61e. 

Mrs. Christensen calls attention to the tale of " De Tiger an' de Nyung 
Lady," as unique. In this tale, the " young lady " has declared that she 
will not marry any man with a scratch on his back. (Presumably as an 
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evidence of cowardice in warfare.) Accordingly, the tiger transforms him- 
self to a man, and in this shape woos and wins the girl. When the mar- 
ried pair come to the tiger's swamp, he departs, telling her to await his 
return, and leaves a fly to report to him as to her safety. 

Uncle Sambo seeks her, and finds her in the wood. The fly goes off to 
tell the tiger, who hastens back, and roars in order to frighten the adven- 
turer. But the latter is fearless, and the tiger, having put his courage to 
the proof, allows him to take the young lady home, contenting himself with 
giving him a wound in the side (with his spear) and observing : " Now den, 
Sambo, tek you nyung lady home. I ain t gwine hu't her. I only married 
um for le' um know dat a woman is n't more dan a man, for de word dat 
she say, dat she ' Would n't married a man what gets a scratch on him 
back.' " So the damsel returns with Uncle Sambo to her mother, who 
remarks that she told her so. Tales of northern Europe represent the 
manner in which proud maidens are courted by elfin lovers, but this intro- 
duction of the tiger as the chastiser of haughtiness and patron of courage 
is certainly original. W. W. N. 

The Iroquois Trail, or Foot-prints of the Six Nations, in Custom, Tradi- 
tions, and History, by W. M. Beauchamp, S. T. D., in which are included 
David Cusick's Sketches of Ancient History of the Six Nations. Printed 
by H. C. Beauchamp, Recorder Office, Fayetteville, N. Y. 1892. Pp. 
150. 

This little volume, as the author remarks, is to be included among 
publications issued in honor of the four hundredth year of European- 
American history. The book begins with a reprint of the sketches of 
Cusick (1825), now grown scarce. Cusick made up his account chiefly of 
myths, including creation and migration legends ; into these he introduced 
a chronological form, beginning long before the Christian era. Dr. Beau- 
champ has illustrated the relation of the Onondaga with numerous notes, 
obtained partly from printed sources and partly from his own acquaintance 
with the tribe. He has further added notes of a general character, and 
" Iroquois Notes " (on Indian fashions, the Dream Feast, etc.). The book 
thus made up will be found useful to all persons interested in the subject ; 
the publication is to be followed by another of about the same size, on the 
local Indian names of New York, with names from other States. 

Of Dr. Beauchamp's remarks we can only cite a few examples. The 
Iroquois, he thinks, as a family, developed in Canada, the Canadian war 
forcing the Mohawks and Onondagas into New York, where they came 
into contact with the Cayugas and Senecas. The lists of names of chiefs 
given by Morgan and Hale he compared, with the aid of Albert Cusick 
(a grand-nephew of David), who supplied the Onondaga form, differing 
chiefly in pronunciation ; some of the explanations given by Cusick are 
also different. The author remarks that the facts did not correspond to 
the theoretically important influence of women among the Iroquois. De- 
scent on the mother's side continued to the present day as regulating in- 
heritance of landed property. Until lately, at Brighton, near Syracuse, 
might be seen the tracks made by the Great Mosquito (parent of all existing 



